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Wiscassbt,  3d  September,  1873. 

Sir:— 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Church,  held  on  the  20th 
ultimo,  it  was  unanimously 

Voted,  "That  Rev.  W.  H.  Bolster  and  Deacon  S.  P.  Baker,  with 
such  as  may  be  joined  on  behalf  of  the  Parish,  be  a  Committee  to  com- 
municate to  Prof.  Alpheus  S.  Packard  the  thanks  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Parish,  for  his  interesting  and  excellent  Address  delivered  at  the 
recent  celebration  of  the  Centennial-day  of  the  Church  ;  and  to  request 
a  copy  of  it  for  publication"; — 

And  at  a  Parish  meeting  subsequently  holden,  it  was 

Voted,  "That  the  Parish  unanimously  and  most  cheerfully  concur  in 
the  vote  of  the  Church ;  and  join  to  the  Committee  Messrs..  Wales 
Hubbard  and  Wm.  P.  Lennox  on  their  behalf ". 

We  take  pleasure,  Sir,  in  communicating  to  you  the  thanks  thus 
voted,  and  so  well  merited.  We  beg  to  add  the  expression  of  our  own 
hope,  that  the  favor  requested  will  not  be  withholden. 

With  great  respect  and  esteeem, 

Your  Obedient  Servants, 

WM.  H.  BOLSTER, 
SAML.  P.  BAKER, 
WALES  HUBBARD, 
WM.  P.  LENNOX. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Packard, 

Bowdoin  College. 


Brunswick,  September  6,  1873. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Bolster  and  Saml.  P.  Baker,  Wales  Hubbard 
and  Wm.  P.  Lennox,  Esquires, 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  received  your  note  communicating  the  joint 
request  of  the  Church  and  Parish  for  a  copy  of  the  Address  delivered  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Church  August  6.  I  submit  the 
Address  to  your  disposal,  with  the  assurance  of  my  sense  of  the  very 
kind  terms  in  which  the  request  is  conveyed. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  truly  and 

respectfully  your  friend  and  servant, 

A.  S.  PACKARD. 


ADDRESS 


One  Hundred  Years  ago  this  day,  not  unlikely,  this  very 
hour,  and  on  this  very  spot,  there  stood  a  company  of  Christian 
men  and  women  who  solemnly  covenanted  to  be  the  Lord's.  On 
that  day,  under  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  there  was  set 
here,  to  use  the  symbolic  language  of  the  Revelator,  a  candlestick 
with  its  star — a  church  and  its  messenger  or  minister — which 
shone  almost  alone  in  what  was  well  nigh  a  wide  and  dark  wilder- 
ness. Almost  alone,  we  say  ;  not  absolutely  so,  for  some  ten  or 
more  miles  away  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  this  ancient  township 
of  Pownalborough,  in  what  we  now  call  Dresden,  an  Episcopal 
society  had  not  long  before  been  established  and  the  ordinances 
of  divine  worship  been  in  some  degree  at  least  sustained  ;  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  still  another  candlestick  had  been  set 
with  its  bright  star,  and,  under  the  ministrations  of  the  eloquent 
and  godly  Murray,  had  shed  its  lustre  upon  this  whole  region 
about.  There  was  also  a  church  of  the  same  communion  with 
that  at  Boothbay  (Presbyterian),  but  without  a  minister,  at 
Bristol.  This  church,  then,  with  the  two,  just  named,  and  that 
of  Woolwich,  then  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  one  organized  the 
year  before  at  Blue  Hill  beyond  the  Penobscot,  and  still  another 
at  Deer  Isle  which  has  just  celebrated  its  Centennial,  were  the 
only  lights  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  almost  unbroken  wilderness 
from  the  Kennebec  to  the  St.  Croix.  The  only  stated  ministry 
of  the  Gospel  east  of  Woolwich  at  that  date  was  that  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Murray  of  Boothbay. 
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A  hundred  years  old !    Among  the  few  ancient  churches  of 
this  State !    In  the  old  world  it  would  be  accounted  as  scarcely 
beyond  its  childhood.    If  we  estimate  age  by  passing  events  and 
changes,  by  contrasts  of  birth  and  present  condition,  it  is  an  old 
church  indeed.    The  changes  which  have  passed  over  the  then 
District,  now  our  State,  of  Maine  within  even  less  than  a  hundred 
years  would  require  centuries  in  the  old  world  for  their  accom- 
plishment ;  the  memorable  conflict  of  the  Revolution  to  open  in 
two  years  and  result  in  the  birth  of  a  new  nation  of  wondrous  life 
and  growth  and  power ;   the  District  of  Maine,  thinly  peopled, 
mostly  on  its  sea  border,  to  become  ere  long  an  independent  State, 
the  northernmost  star  in  a  bright  galaxy  of  United  States  with 
vast  territories  beside  and  washed  on  both  sides  by  the  two  great 
oceans  of  the  globe  ;  the  County  of  Lincoln  of  that  day,  embracing 
the  whole   territory  from  the   Kennebec  to  the  St.  Croix,  to 
number,  as  it  does  now,  nine  counties  with  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  ;  the  five  or  six  scattered  lights  of 
the  Christian  church  in  the  wilderness  of  that  day  to  be  multiplied 
to  more  than  a  thousand  ;  within  thirty  years  the  first  College  to 
open  its  doors  to  the  youth  of  this  wide  region,  where  there  are 
now  three  colleges  which  have  sent  forth  from  twenty-three  to 
twent3T-four  hundred  graduates,  and  a  theological  Seminary  from 
which  five  hundred  have  gone  forth  to  proclaim  the  glad  news 
of  the  great  Salvation  ;    what  was  then  the  District  of  Maine, 
with   its  scattered   settlements  and   sparse  population,  within 
these  last  years  to  furnish  seventy  thousand  such  men  as  scarcely 
another  state  of  the  Union  could  boast  to  maintain  the  life  of 
the  nation  in  the  most  formidable  civil  war  in  the  history  of 
the  world — all  within  these  hundred  years.    Such  rapid  growth, 
unexampled  in  history,  not  surpassed  in  character  !   What  respon- 
sibility rested  on  the  lonely  church  and  its  pastorate  consecrated 
a  hundred  years  ago  at  the  dawn  of  an  era  pregnant  with  such 
events,  in  a  region  where  there  was  to  be  such  a  development  of 
all  the  elements  of  an  independent,  active,  enterprising  commu- 
nity, in  this  Zebulon  "at  the  haven  of  the  sea",  to  become  so 
largely  "an  haven  of  ships"  !    Well  it  is  for  us,  that  we  are  not 
burdened  with  the  care  and  anxiety  which  an  unfolding  to  our 
vision  of  the  future  would  bring  upon  us  ! 

It  is  one  cause  of  thankfulness  that  the  light  on  this  altar, 
though  at  times  it  may  have  been  dim  and  flickering,  has  never 
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been  allowed  to  go  out.  This  church  and  society  are  now  under 
the  tenth  pastorate,  and  I  find  no  record  of  this  pulpit  ever  being 
vacant  in  the  intervals  between  the  several  pastorates. 

The  nature  of  the  occasion  does  not  require,  or  admit  of, 
much  historic  detail,  nor  could  much  beyond  the  most  general 
statements  be  made  of  what  is  properly  the  church  history  of  the 
earlier  period  in  consequence  of  the  almost  entire  lack  of  records. 
In  fact  I  find  no  means  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  church  during  the  first  two  pastorates  of  which  there  are  no 
church  records,  while  of  the  third,  a  large  portion  of  the  records 
have  been  lost.  From  the  Parish  records,  which  are  pretty  full, 
the  first  pastorate  of  eighteen  years  seems  to  have  closed  under  a 
cloud.  Of  the  second  pastorate,  of  seven  or  eight  years,  I  have 
found  no  records  of  the  parish  after  1794  and,  as  just  said,  none 
at  all  of  the  church.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  as  afford- 
ing an  explanation  or  apology  for  the  absence  of  such  documents, 
that  until  about  1819,  the  whole  town  or  precinct  constituted 
the  parish,  and  all  who  were  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs  were 
summoned  by  warrant  to  meet  and  act  on  all  matters  of  the 
parish,  and  thus  the  pastor,  on  whom  it  might  devolve,  as  it  did 
in  the  first  fifty  or  more  years  of  this  church  to  keep  the  church 
records,  might  not  feel  special  responsibility,  as  a  clerk,  when 
he  had  a  right  to  presume  that  the  transactions  were  entered 
on  the  records  of  the  town  or  parish.  It  may  be,  moreover, 
that  in  all  churches  of  earliest  date  the  importance  in  an 
historical  view  of  method  and  exactness,  in  this  respect,  was 
not  comprehended,  or  that  it  depended  on  the  peculiar  turn  of 
mind  and  the  habits  of  the  incumbent.  Still  further,  the  value 
of  a  careful  and  full  transmission  of  historical  data  was  not 
estimated  anywhere  in  those  earlier  days.  The  fathers  did  not 
know  what  a  history  they  were  working  out. 

The  Rev.  Alden  Bradford,  the  second  pastor,  was  ordained  in 
November,  1793  and  in  consequence  of  failing  health  resigned  his 
charge  after  a  ministry  of  seven  or  eight  years.  I  have  discov- 
ered, as  just  remarked,  no  intimation  of  the  character  of  his 
ministry.  After  his  dismissal  he  remained  several  years  in  town, 
very  highly  respected  as  a  citizen  and  a  man.  He  was  Clerk  of 
the  Courts  for  the  County  for  several  years,  and  then  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  engaged  in  a  book-selling  firm  with  indifferent 
success,  and  then  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Massachusetts. 
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Memories  of  some  present  remember  him  well  as  a  resident  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Deacon  Samuel  P.  Baker ;  as  an  occupant 
with  his  successor's  family  in  the  minister's  pew  in  church ;  his 
appearance  on  the  commencement  stage  at  the  College,  as  one  of 
the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  and  recall  with  great  delight  his 
courtly  manners,  chivalric  bearing — for  he  was  of  the  purest 
Pilgrim  blood,  a  Harvard  graduate,  a  man  of  culture,  and  of  a  true 
public  spirit — and  one  to  be  missed  greatly  in  the  social  life  of 
neighborhood  and  town,  when  the  time  came  for  his  removal  to 
his  native  Massachusetts  home. 

Of  the  third  pastorate  of  twenty-eight  years  the  memory, 
still  fresh  of  many  now  present,  and  faithful  tradition  affords  means 
of  estimating  its  character.  Whatever  judgment  may  have  been 
formed  of  its  spirituality  and  efficiency,  no  one,  I  think,  ever 
attributed  to  it  insincerity,  or  self-seeking,  or  a  spirit  of  worldli- 
ness ;  or  ever  doubted,  that  a  high  tone  of  manly,  dignified,  and 
earnest  ministerial  devotion  pervaded  it,  and  that  the  incumbent 
sought  to  be  a  faithful  steward  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God. 
A  noticeable  trait,  all  who  knew  my  father  would  admit,  was  his 
genial,  generous,  public  spirit.  Whatever  affected  the  interests 
of  the  individual,  or  the  household,  whether  in  high  station,  or 
low ;  whatever  concerned  the  neighborhood  or  the  community, 
near  or  remote,  found  in  him  a  sympathizing  friend  and  helper. 
The  farmer  never  failed  to  welcome  him  as  a  careful,  intelligent 
observer  of  his  methods  and  his  products,  for  he  was  bred  himself 
a  farmer ;  and  his  agency  in  promoting  horticulture  and  fruit 
culture  was  acknowledged.  I  have  heard  that  he  was  called  "the 
poor  man's  friend."  In  a  special  degree  he  had  a  deep  unfailing 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  is  probably  remembered 
especially  for  his  great  influence  on  the  youth  of  the  town.  There 
was  need  for  such  influence  as  he  could  exert.  Three  or  four 
years  after  his  ministry  began  he  was  solicited  by  friends  to  open 
a  private  school  which,  at  last,  as  his  autobiographical  sketch 
declares,  he  consented  to  undertake  as  one  means  of  increasing 
his  power  of  benefiting  his  people.  That  school  was  opened  in 
the  second  story  of  a  building  owned  by  Esquire  Cook,  as  every- 
body called  him,  which  stood  next  west  of  Mr.  Cook's  residence, 
now  the  residence  of  Wales  Hubbard,  Esq.,  and  was  removed 
subsequently  to  the  brick  Academy,  which  was  erected  in  1806. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  this  school  made  an  era  in  the 
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educational  history  of  Wiscasset,  not  for  its  teaching,  though 
good  for  that  day,  so  much  as  for  its  strenuous,  yet  kindly, 
discipline  and  the  high  moral  influence  which  it  exerted  on  that 
generation.  Through  that  whole  pastorate  the  schools  of  the 
town  were  objects  of  great  interest  and  of  personal  attention  of 
the  pastor  and  of  active,  decided,  moral  and  religious  inculcation. 
Those  Monday  morning  lessons  from  the  Scriptures,  with  the 
record  taken  of  verses  recited,  of  the  number  of  chapters  read  in 
the  Scriptures  during  the  week,  the  devices  for  imparting  funda- 
mental maxims  of  life  by  question  and  answer  of  the  school  in 
concert,  without  doubt,  are  recalled  with  grateful  interest  by 
several  now  present.  The  wisdom  or  efficienc}'  of  the  methods,  in 
the  light  of  these  da}^s,  may  be  questioned  ;  but  the  design  and 
the  motive  which  prompted  them  and  the  unflagging  spirit  that 
inspired  them  were  never  questioned,  I  apprehend,  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  influence  of  that  pastorate  was  to  make  lasting 
impressions  of  accountability  to  God,  of  the  momentous  issues 
of  life,  and  of  eternal  retribution. 

It  should  be  stated  at  this  point  that  the  relations  of  pastor 
and  people  at  that  period  were  very  different  from  what  the 
present  generation  know  of,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  only  can  the 
power  of  the  ministry  of  that  day  be  fully  understood.  By 
inheritance  from  the  fathers  the  pastor  lived  and  moved  a  prince 
among  his  people.  There  was  unquestionably  more  than  common 
in  the  personal  bearing  and  dignity  of  him  of  whom  a  son  is  thus 
freely  speaking — in  what  may  be  called  the  magnetism  of  the 
man ;  but  the  office  at  that  period  clothed  the  incumbent  with  an 
influence  which  these  more  degenerate  days  will  not  accord  to,  or 
tolerate  even  in,  an  ambassador  of  Christ. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  bear,  in  a  few  words,  the  testimony  of 
the  home  circle  of  that  pastorate  to  its  devout  and  spiritual  charac- 
ter. We  of  that  household  always  knew  of  the  sick  and  dying,  of 
those  on  whom  a  great  joy  or  sorrow  had  fallen,  by  the  prayers, 
morning  and  evening,  that  ascended  from  that  domestic  altar.  If 
one  died  in  hope  and  peace  we  knew  it,  and  if  one  passed  away 
and  made  no  sign,  or  in  the  pastor's  view  no  sign  could  have  been 
honestly  given,  we  knew  it.  If  his  anxieties  followed  a  parish- 
ioner who  seemed  to  be  heaping  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath 
and  of  judgment,  the  painful  foreboding  was  revealed  in  saddened 
tones  in  the  confidences  of  that  home,  never  however  to  be 
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announced  from  the  housetop.  If  the  tempest  raged  without  or 
the  winter's  cold  made  us  rejoice  in  the  comfortable  fireside,  those 
who  were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  storm  or  frost  were  remembered 
in  the  evening  prayer.  We  knew  somewhat,  at  least,  of  the 
comforts  and  joys  and  anxieties  and  burdens  of  a  conscientious, 
painstaking,  unsparing,  unselfish  pastor's  life. 

As  to  the  ministrations  of  this  pulpit,  then,  for  the  first  fifty 
or  more  years  of  the  life  of  this  church,  if  we  except  the  closing- 
years  of  the  first  which  have  been  referred  to,  no  stain  of  character 
attaches  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  exercised  them.  And 
if  we  add  a  less  specific  reference  to  those  who  have  succeeded 
in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  we  may  certainly  affirm,  that,  in 
general  at  least,  for  ability  and  culture,  and  devotion  to  the 
high  calling  this  ministry  has  been  worthy  of  respect  and  grateful 
remembrance.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  apostolic  bearing  and 
character,  and  the  marked  ability  of  Dr.  Hooker,  the  worthy 
descendant  of  a  most  honored  ancestry  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  for  I  was  a  hearer  of  his  preaching  in  my  own  town 
before  he  labored  here,  and  recall  with  deep  respect  and  interest 
his  direct,  pungent  discourse  of  marked  ability  and  fervor ;  to 
Mr.  White,  who  had  been  settled  in  Bath  and  was  a  faithful 
messenger  of  the  grace  of  life  ;  to  the  unostentatious  virtues,  and 
well  balanced  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  of  Mr.  Mather ;  to  the 
unquestioned  ability,  wide  culture  and  power  of  influence  of  Dr. 
Balkam ;  to  the  faithful  labors  of  Mr.  Merrill,  who,  if  he  had 
effected  nothing  else  by  his  ministry  than  the  procurement  of  a 
parsonage  and  a  vestry,  would  have  left  a  memory  to  be  honored ; 
to  Mr.  Street,  who,  called  to  another  field  of  labor,  left  with' 
the  respect  and  affection  of  his  own  people  and  of  the  whole 
communitjr.  All  these  have  left  memories  still  fragrant  among 
you. 

The  fond  memories  of  this  occasion  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  special  reference  to  the  old  Meeting  House  to  which  many 
here  present  first  came  up,  in  company  with  so  many  who  have 
long  since  gone  from  earth,  to  the  public  worship  of  God  in  His 
temple.  What  memories  centre  in  that  old  House !  Could  the 
stone  out  of  the  wall  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  of  that 
venerable  edifice  have  had  voice,  we  should  have  listened  with 
ready  ears  to  the  story  they  could  have  told  of  the  men  and 
scenes  they  had  witnessed. 
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As  early  as  1760  an  article  was  introduced  into  the  warrant 
for  a  town  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pownalborough  to 
determine  about  the  building  of  a  Meeting  House.  From  the 
records  it  appears  that  the  building  was  not  erected  until  1771, 
and  it  was  two  years  before  it  was  even  rudely  finished.  It  will 
be  noticed,  that  it  was  an  affair  of  the  town  of  Pownalborough, 
which  embraced  Wiscasset,  Dresden  and  Alna.  In  April  1773 
when,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  uin  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  present 
majesty's  reign,"  as  the  document  reads,  the  town  of  Pownal- 
borough had  been  divided  into  two  Precincts,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  precincts,  a  warrant  was  issued  uin  his  majesty's  name" 
by  Jonathan  Bowman,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of 
Lincoln,  and  addressed  to  Abiel  Wood,  "one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  East  precinct,"  "willing  and  requiring"  him  to 
warn  all  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs  to  assemble  at  the 
Meeting  House  in  said  Precinct  to  choose  a  Precinct  or  Parish 
Clerk  and  other  officers.  At  that  meeting,  of  which  Thomas  Rice 
was  moderator,  it  was  voted  to  give  Mr.  Moore  a  call  to  settle  in 
the  ministry.  No  church  had  then  been  organized.  The  action 
was  of  the  Precinct  or  Parish  and  strictly  an  act  of  the  town, 
a  civil,  rather  than,  as  we  should  regard  it,  an  ecclesiastical, 
transaction.  Mr.  Moore,  accepting  the  call,  was  ordained  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  August  following  when  a  Congregational 
Church  was  formed. 

To  return  to  the  Meeting  House.  In  the  style  of  such 
structures  throughout  New  England,  of  which  one  may  now  see  a 
specimen  in  the  Walpole  parish,  Bristol,  and  others  some  of  us 
used  to  see  in  our  younger  days  in  Dresden  and  Alna,  it  was  a 
barn-like  building,  unpainted.  In  1792  a  vote  was  taken  to 
enlarge  the  house  and  erect  a  steeple,  paint  the  building  and 
procure  a  bell ;  but  I  find  no  record  to  show  when  the  vote  became 
effect.  All  had  been  done,  however,  when  the  oldest  of  us  first 
saw  it. 

And  now  let  me  draw  from  my  own  recollections  of  early 
childhood  and  youth.  We  recall  its  three  galleries  to  which  we 
entered  by  a  flight  of  stairs  through  porches  at  each  end  of  the 
building.  These  galleries  were  fitted  with  a  range  of  square  pews 
under  the  windows,  separated  by  a  narrow  passage  from  a  second 
range  of  pews  in  front  on  the  northern  and  southern  ends.  The 
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front  of  the  eastern  side  opposite  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  the 
singing  gallery,  at  each  end  of  which  were  ranges  of  benches,  on 
a  lower  level,  unenclosed,  occupied,  as  it  might  be,  by  hearers 
who  had  no  pews,  or  by  strangers,  or  by  seamen  from  the  harbor, 
sometimes  by  unruly  boys.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  the  New 
England  tything  man,  but  it  is  a  recollection  of  childhood,  that 
some  lads  in  those  open  seats  in  full  view  of  the  minister's  pew 
below  were  behaving  improperly  during  the  sermon,  and  Mr. 
Bradford,  who  sat  with  the  minister's  family,  gave  repeated  raps 
with  his  penknife  to  attract  their  attention  and  signalled  to  them 
to  be  quiet.  In  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  gallery  were 
open  seats  appropriated  to  the  few  colored  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  some  can  recall,  I  presume,  the  ebony  face  of 
Judge  Bail's  man  Sam,  and  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wood's  man  Caesar 
who  was  a  constant  hearer.  We  recall  the  look  to  us  children  of 
the  massive  sounding  board  over  the  minister's  head,  our  wonder- 
ment as  to  what  contrivance  kept  it  there,  and  the  consequences 
of  its  possible  fall ;  the  deacons'  seat  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  in  front  of  the  pulpit  with  the  communion  table,  a  plain 
board  hung  on  hinges  on  the  front  rail,  and  with  its  grave  and 
reverend  occupants,  and  the  spacious  square  pew,  just  above, 
immediately  under  the  pulpit  and  entered  from  the  pulpit  stairway 
for  the  old  men  ;  and  the  seat  against  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the 
pulpit  stairway,  and  the  old  Hessian  soldier,  Webber,  with  flowing 
gray  locks,  who  occupied  that  high  post  of  observation  ;  and,  after 
the  old  soldier  had  ceased  from  attendance  on  the  earthly  sanctu- 
ary, by  Deacon  Rice's  dog  who,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  Keep  him 
at  home,  was  an  example  of  what  our  modern  scientists  claim,  that 
animals  even  can,  and  do,  worship,  never  failed  to  attend  church, 
and  maintained  for  years  possession  of  the  broad  stair,  with  great 
decorum,  never  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the  place  unless,  if  my 
memory  is  not  at  fault,  he  at  first  manifested  impatience  at  the 
deep  and  threatening  tones  of  the  bass  viol. 

We  cannot  forget  those  winter  Sabbaths  in  that  old 
structure,  its  front  door,  without  shelter,  opening  into  the  east 
wind  and  snow,  its  floor  a  stranger,  from  first  to  last,  to  the 
comfort  of  carpet,  except,  it  may  be,  in  the  few  more  pretentious, 
luxurious  pews  painted  green,  while  all  the  rest  remained  in 
their  natural  color ;  and  the  fierce  rattling  of  the  windows  when 
winds  were  high,  sometimes  almost  overpowering  an  ordinary 
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voice  of  preacher,  and  the  preacher  himself  delivering  his 
message  in  surtout,  cloak,  and  black  silk  gloves.  My  father 
was  once  offered  by  a  generous  parishioner  a  foot  stove  or 
some  such  contrivance  for  the  pulpit,  but  declined  a  comfort 
which  his  hearers  could  not  share.  Small  tin  foot  stoves  enclosed 
in  a  wooden  frame  were  common,  which,  just  before  the  public 
service,  were  supplied  with  glowing  coals  from  neighboring 
kitchen  fires,  and  placed  in  the  pews  for  the  use  of  mother  and 
children.  But  the  tendency  to  place  a  higher  estimate  on  the 
comfort  of  the  body,  especially  when  the  spirit  was  so  fully  in 
sympathy,  could  not  long  be  withstood.  In  the  warrant  for  a 
parish  meeting,  April  1820,  was  an  article  to  see  if  the  parish 
would  raise  money  to  buy  a  stove,  but  the  article  was  dismissed, 
we  will  charitably  suppose,  from  the  apprehension  that  the 
innovation  of  such  a  luxury  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  bodily,  if 
not  the  spiritual,  health  of  worshippers.  But  the  ice  had  been 
broken  ;  the  effort  was  renewed  by  that  portion  of  the  congregation 
who  are  apt  to  accomplish  what  they  undertake.  The  records 
show  that,  January  1,  1822,  the  ladies  of  the  Parish,  "being 
desirous"  as  the  record  reads,  uon  the*  first  day  of  the  year  of 
making  a  free  will  offering  to  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  did  severally 
agree  to  pay  the  sums  set  against  their  names  to  aid  in  procuring 
a  stove  as  soon  as  might  be  for  the  more  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion of  the  worshippers."  The  parish  at  their  next  meeting  voted 
their  thanks  for  the  generous  gift,  and  that  the  names  of  the 
donors  should  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Parish,  and  the 
new  stove  was  an  event  to  be  remembered. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  singing  choir  of  earlier  days  was, 
that  the  singers  in  front  of  the  gallery,  as  they  rose  for 
their  service  of  song,  turned  their  backs  to  the  pulpit  and 
faced  those  on  the  back  seat  across  a  high  form  that  ran 
lengthwise  through  the  gallery  from  end  to  end,  the  leader 
standing  in  the  centre,  beating  time,  as  was  the  custom  of 
that  day,  with  some  demonstration.  I  recall  very  distinctly 
Mr.  Roby's  beat,  as  we  saw  it  from  below,  with  hand' raised 
above  his  back  and  shoulder;  that  of  his  successor  as  choir- 
master, Mr.  Kingsbury,  and  his  sweet,  most  accurate  melody 
of  fine  compass  of  tone,  in  which  he  had  no  superior  in  the 
District  of  Maine  as  Judge  Mellen  (a  prime  judge  of  music  as 
well  as  of  law)  once  declared.    Few  of  those  now  present  have 
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any  remembrance  of  the  church  music  of  those  days  : — the  rapid 
movement  of  such  tunes  as  Turner,  New  Jerusalem,  Sherburne, 
Majesty,  fugues,  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  scale  seemed 
pursuing  each  other  as  in  a  race  striving  with  earnest  effort  which 
should  reach  the  goal  in  the  best  time.  I  recall  the  first  appear- 
ance in  church  in  the  early  spring  of  1810  of  Mr.  Whitcomb's 
singing  school,  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  youngest,  kept  in  a 
hall  over  Major  McCrate's  store,  filling  the  singing  gallery  and 
adjacent  seats,  and  our  attempting  one  of  the  fugues,  and  some, 
losing  the  time  under  the  perturbation  of  our  novitiate,  breaking 
from  their  leaders  into  a  helter  skelter  movement,  which  the  idea 
of  the  composer  had  never  contemplated.  u01d  Folks"  concerts 
have  revived  memories  of  that  peculiar  New  England  style  of 
music  which  our  elders  have  listened  to  with  the  interest  which 
the  associations  of  times  long  ago  never  fail  to  awaken,  and  often 
with  tearful  eyes.  In  the  north  gallery  front  pew,  painted  green, 
there  sat  (overlooking  the  congregation  below)  a  noticeable 
personage,  Major  Tinkham ;  there  was  no  service  in  which  the 
house  did  not  resound  with  his  peculiar  cough  or  hem,  and  the 
constant  shake  of  his  head,  from  a  slight  paralysis,  attracted  the 
notice  and  apprehension  of  us  children  below,  wondering  what  we 
were  doing  amiss,  that  that  man  should  shake  his  head  so  at  us. 
On  the  lower  floor  of  the  house,  as  in  the  gallery,  was  a  range  of 
pews  under  the  windows,  separated  by  a  narrow  passage  from  the 
body  pews,  all  square,  except  the  six  or  eight  front  ones  on  each 
side  the  broad  aisle — square  pews,  with  seats  on  three  of  the 
sides,  so  that  half  the  sitters  could  only  hear  the  word  without 
seeing  the  speaker,  built  with  some  show  of  elegance  in  the 
banisters  that  ran  around  them,  by  means  of  which  restless  or 
inquisitive  children  sometimes  broke  the  surrounding  stillness 
by  the  liberties  they  took  in  twirling  them.  These  square  pews 
often  had  placed  in  the  centre  a  comfortable  high  backed  wicker 
chair  for  the  elder  or  the  infirm  member  of  the  household. 

Nor  do  we  forget  what  would  now  be  regarded  a  most 
irreverent  violation  of  the  proprieties.  To  sit  in  public  prayer, 
except  from  age  or  infirmity,  was  regarded  as  in  the  highest 
degree  unseemly.  All  stood,  and  in  the  square  pews  the  seats, 
for  convenience  of  those  who  stood,  moved  on  hinges  and  were 
raised,  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  when  the  congregation  rose.  But 
when  the  Amen  was  uttered,  at  a  touch  of  the  less  cautious  ones 
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the  seat  fell,  causing  a  clatter  over  the  house  like  a  funning 
fusilade  of  musketry. 

The  faithful  memory  of  those  days  cannot  but  recall  the 
contrasts  presented  by  the  congregations  that  gathered  in  the  first 
years  of  the  century,  and  those  we  see  now.  As  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  whole  town  constituted  the  pastor's  flock,  and  the 
watchful  Shepherd  expected  when  the  Sabbath  came  to  meet  his 
whole  flock.  If  his  vigilant  eye  detected  empty  seats  he  might 
presume  the  absentee  to  be  sick  or  disabled  and  to  need  pastoral 
sympathy  and  attention ;  and  it  is  related  of  a  Massachusetts 
observant  and  painstaking  pastor,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
on  Monday  on  absentees  from  church  to  condole  with  them  in  the 
visitation  of  Providence  which  had  detained  them  from  their  place 
in  the  Lord's  house  the  day  before.  If  my  impression  is  correct, 
there  was  in  those  years  a  pretty  general  attendance  on  the 
services  of  public  worship,  and  I  recall  the  regret  and  lamen- 
tations over  such  and  such  an  one  who  was  seldom,  if  ever,  seen 
in  the  Sabbath  congregation.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
town.  I  could  point  to  the  pews  where  sat  the  Greenleafs  and 
Lowells,  the  Hunnewells,  and  Youngs,  and  Williamsons  and 
Cushraans  and  Albees  from  the  outskirts.  The  Jersey  wagon  was 
not  then  known  ;  few  chaises  bore  parents  and  children  to  the 
Church.  The  horse  with  saddle  and  pillion  was  common  ;  the 
horse  block  stood  at  which  the  faithful  animal  deposited  his 
burden  of  father  and  mother,  or  daughter,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  this  enfeebled  generation,  a  walk  of  two  or  three  and 
even  four  miles  was  scarcely  a  hindrance  to  Sabbath  attendance. 
My  father  used  to  tell  us,  that  his  father's  house  in  Bridgewater 
with  its  large  family,  two  miles  or  more  from  the  Sanctuary,  was 
often  left  with  dog  and  cat  only  to  keep  the  premises  on  the 
Lord's  day. 

The  Clergy  then  used  to  appear  in  gown  and  bands,  at  least 
in  summer  months,  and  the  decorum  and  reverent  bearing  of  the 
congregation  was  universal,  and  a  lesson  for  their  descendants ; 
and  there  was  noticeable  at  least  in  the  more  cultured  and,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  epithet,  the  more  jwofessional  of  the  clergy 
somewhat  in  their  bearing  and  costume  which  distinguished  them, 
as  a  class, — the  hat  with  wider  brim,  the  white  neckcloth,  the 
dress  of  black,  (the  clerical  full-bottomed  wig  was  seen  in  only  a 
few  scattered  remnants  of  the  olden  time)  a  grave,  yet  courteous 
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demeanor  and  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of 
their  calling,  the  absence  of  which  was  ever  deemed  an  offence. 
It  is  related  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hemmenway,  of  Wells,  probably  the 
foremost  for  ability  and  theological  acquirements  of  our  Maine 
clergy,  that  he  was  singularly  lacking  in  some  of  those  outward 
accomplishments ;  that,  chosen  with  Dr.  Deane  of  Portland 
on  a  council,  to  reach  which  they  were  obliged  to  cross  the 
Androscoggin,  when  Dr.  Deane  came  to  the  ferry  he  inquired 
whether  Dr.  Hemmenway  had  crossed  that  morning.  The  answer 
was  that  he  had  not.  The  Dr.  was  surprised  to  find  however 
Dr.  Hemmenway  already  at  the  place  of  meeting.  "Why,"  said 
he  "the  ferryman  told  me  that  no  minister  had  crossed  in  his 
boat, — he  did  not  take  you  for  a  minister.  Had  your  head  been 
adorned  with  a  spruce  white  wig,  such  as  clergymen  generally 
wear,  he  would  have  seen  your  profession."  "I  know,"  was  the 
witty  rejoinder  to  the  sally,  "that  it  is  customary  to  bestow  more 
abundant  honor  on  the  part  that  lacketh."  Their  style  and 
bearing  on  entering  the  church  where  the  flock  were  gathered 
awaiting  the  coming  of  their  Shepherd,  their  somewhat  formal 
progress  up  the  broad  aisle  bowing  to  the  people  from  side  to  side 
some  of  us  can  remember.  The  late  Hon.  Ex-president  Josiah 
Quinc3r  informs  us,  that  at  the  Old  South  Church,  Andover, 
Mass.,  in  his  childhood  the  church  green  was  filled  with  a  waiting, 
expectant  multitude  until  the  pastor  and  his  household  issued 
from  the  parsonage  a  few  rods  distant,  when  they  all  began  to 
move,  as  by  one  spirit,  to  the  doors,  and  were  in  their  places 
when  the  pastor  entered,  and  the  people  rose  and  stood  until  his 
family  were  seated  and  he  in  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
service  all  stood,  until  he  and  his  family  had  left  the  church. 
Such  marked  deference  had  not  come  down  to  the  day  I  speak  of, 
but  many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  recall  some  of  these  memories 
of  former  days  with  perhaps  a  wish,  that  the  olden  style,  both  in 
minister  and  congregation,  had  not  so  deteriorated  in  what  some 
boast  as  the  march  of  ideas  and  of  cultivation.  Surely  we  might 
safely  long  for  the  return  of  somewhat  of  such  reverence  for  the 
sacred  office  and  for  the  house  of  God. 

There  are  imprinted  on  my  memory  scenes  connected  with 
the  old  Meeting  House  which  it  may  be  not  unfitting  to  the 
occasion  to  refer  to,  as  for  example,  occasions  when  it  showed  its 
largest  assemblies.    In  the  war  of  1812  an  alarm  came  up  from 
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the  mouth  of  the  river  that  a  British  fleet  was  in  the  offing  and 
an  expedition  of  plundering  and  burning  was  threatened.  The 
militia  force  from  neighboring  towns  and  the  Kennebec  was  called 
out  and  was  quartered  for  some  weeks  in  the  town,  with  much  of 
warlike  stir  and  preparation ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  the  old  house 
was  thronged  with  the  regular  congregation  and  troops  as  never 
before  or  since.  On  one  occasion  during  that  war  the  Sabbath 
service  was  suddenly  and  alarmingly  interrupted.  In  constant 
apprehension  of  a  hostile  visit  it  had  been  announced,  that  on 
approach  of  the  enemy's  vessels  or  boats  a  signal  of  three  guns 
from  the  fort  would  warn  the  inhabitants  of  coming  danger.  In 
the  midst  of  the  sermon  we  were  startled  by  a  gun  from  the  fort, 
as  we  supposed,  and  every  ear  was  erect,  and  then  a  second  and 
then  a  third.  I  saw  Mr.  Troop  in  his  wall  pew,  on  the  right  as 
one  entered  the  front  door,  rise  at  the  third  gun  and  wave  his 
hand,  and  the  appalled  assembly  rushed  out  to  meet,  or  to  avoid, 
the  foe.  It  was  however  a  needless  alarm ;  and  to  show  how 
harmless  our  fortress  might  have  been  to  an  enemy's  fleet,  what 
we  supposed  to  be  the  signal  of  alarm,  were  the  guns  of  the  puny 
privateer  Tom,  which  when  we  got  out  in  view  of  the  harbor 
was  dropping  anchor  with  her  prey,  a  captured  merchant  ship  and 
brig,  and  which  had,  with  unnecessary  exultation,  thus  broken 
with  her  guns  the  stillness  of  a  beautiful  Sabbath  afternoon. 

In  1809  and  once  since,-  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
embracing  the  District  of  Maine,  made  a  progress  or  tour  of 
observation  through  the  State.  A  Governor,  if  we  do  not  err 
through  the  humor  ascribed  to  those  who  are  accounted  old  of 
being  "praisers  of  past  time,"  was  something  more  than  those 
who  bear  the  title  in  these  more  degenerate  days.  That  was  an 
era  of  superior  breeding  and  respect  for  elders  and  for  position. 
Children  were  taught  to  bow  and  girls  to  courtesy  to  their  elders. 
The  public  stage  coach  and  passengers  were  saluted  with  such 
manners  as  we  children  had.  I  recall  the  habitual  civility  of  a 
Woolwich  gentleman  who  used  to  come  to  our  village  on  horse- 
back, and,  as  he  passed  with  a  courteous  salute  of  the  hand, 
to  exclaim  "your  most  obedient,  Sir."  The  child,  who  heard  it, 
thought  he  said  "post  obedient,  Sir,"  and  pondered  on  what  that 
meant. 

The  visit  of  a  Governor  was  an  era  in  our  village  and  was 
welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  respect.    The  Governors, 
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Gore  and  Brooks,  were  men  of  mark  by  eminent  service  in  civil 
life  and  in  the  field  and  deserved  all  the  parade  in  their  behalf. 
Let  me  here  remark,  as  a  feature  of  that  time,  that  the  democracy 
of  pants  had  not  displaced,  in  the  gentleman  of  that  day,  shorts 
or  knee  breeches,  and  silken  hose,  and  queue  and  powdered  hair 
and  the  cocked  hat,  itself  one  of  the  insignia  of  a  Massachusetts 
Governor.  Governor  Gore  (I  am  not  sure  about  Governor 
Brooks)  spent  the  Sabbath  in  town,  the  guest  of  Mr.  Bradford, 
and  set  a  good  example  of  attendance  on  the  services  of  divine 
worship,  and  had  his  seat  in  a  pew  on  the  right  of  the  broad  aisle. 
Such  is  human  infirmity  that  all  are  affected  somewhat  by 
novel  circumstances,  and  the  great  event  attracted  a  crowded 
assembly.  One  poor  girl,  who  extorted  from  her  mistress  the 
permission  to  attend  church,  that  she  might  get  sight  of  the 
Governor,  went  home  greatly  satisfied,  but  it  was  found  that  she 
had  expended  her  admiration  all  the  while  on  the  feathers  and 
array  of  the  young  and  imposing  Lieutenant  Commander  of  the 
Fort,  who  occupied  a  seat  just  behind  the  Governor  who  appeared 
in  a  plain  citizen's  dress. 

Another  scene  the  old  church  witnessed  which  I  may  recall. 
In  1786  a  vote  was  passed  to  offer  the  use  of  the  Meeting  House 
to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  other  Courts  of  the  County. 
This  license  of  course  ceased  when  a  Court  House  was  built. 
But,  on  occasion  of  the  capital  trial  for  the  murder  of  Captain 
McMasters  and  the  throng  eager  to  be  present,  the  Meeting  House 
was  opened  for  the  emergency.  I  recall  the  arrangement  of  the 
large  Elders'  pew  for  the  Judges,  the  deacons'  seat  for  the  Clerk, 
the  Attorney  General  and  Counsel  for  the  defence  and  the  Jury 
disposed  in  the  adjacent  aisles  and  pews,  while  the  prisoner  in 
chains  was  seated  in  the  broad  aisle. 

It  only  remains  to  state,  that  the  old  Meeting  House  in 
which  our  fathers  worshipped  nearly  seventy  years  was  taken 
down,  in  1840,  and  the  present  church  was  erected. 

No  particular  reference  has  as  }^et  been  made  to  what  is  of 
special  interest  on  this  occasion, — the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church. 
As  has  already  been  stated  no  church  record  of  the  first  two 
pastorates  remains  and  of  the  third  whatever  record  there  was 
has  been  lost.  From  an  imperfect  list  of  the  membership 
past  and  present  which  came  to  my  father's  hands  from  his 
predecessor  and  from  other  sources  of  information  he  recorded  the 
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names  of  church  members  which  he  ascertained,  and  added 
the  names  of  those  who  were  received  during  his  ministry.  In 
this  list  it  is  interesting  to  recognize  names  still  known  or 
remembered,  while  several  are  no  longer  found  in  the  current 
records  of  the  town. 

About  the  time  the  church  was  constituted,  the  influence  of  a 
remarkable  work  of  divine  grace  in  the  whole  region,  which  began 
under  the  ministrations  of  the  distinguished  Murray  of  Boothbay 
in  1767,  must  have  been  felt  here  as  in  other  neighboring  towns. 
The  diary  of  that  godly,  fervent,  energetic  servant  of  Christ 
reveals,  so  far  as  human  instrumentality  was  concerned,  the  secret 
of  the  success  which  followed  his  manifold  labors.  The  light 
which  shone  forth  from  that  seaside  church  in  that  day  of  the 
divine  power  cast  its  radiance  far  and  wide,  and  some  of  its  rays 
must  have  fallen  on  the  infant  church  of  Wiscasset. 

From  the  list  of  members,  just  referred  to,  there  appears  to 
have  been  admissions  to  the  church  from  year  to  year  from  1806 
to  1814,  with  the  exception  of  1812.  In  1815  there  were  received 
nine  or  ten,  a  result,  perhaps,  of  increased  interest  in  personal 
religion  after  the  dark  visitation  of  the  Providence  of  God  the 
year  before  when  this  region  was  swept  by  the  spotted  fever,  (now 
appearing  again  in  the  land  in  what  the  faculty  call  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis)  which  brought  mourning  to  many  a  household.  There 
are  those  now  present  who  recall  that  season  of  sorrow  and 
dismay,  when  the  heavens  above  gathered  blackness  and  the  sun 
withheld  his  beams  for  weeks,  and  the  weather  vane  on  the  church- 
spire  every  morning,  scanned  with  longing  eyes,  seemed  nailed 
to  the  northeast  quarter,  and  the  pestilence  raged  unchecked, 
until  the  experience  in  that  formidable  malady  of  Dr.  Page  of 
Hallowell,  who  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  distinguished  and 
philanthropic  Dr.  Vaughan's  learned  counsel,  was  summoned  to 
advise  in  the  emergency  and,  with  a  divine  blessing,  contributed 
to  arrest  its  fatal  progress. 

Again  in  1826  there  was  an  equal  accession  to  the  strength 
of  the  church,  but  I  discover  no  other  indications  of  special 
manifestations  of  the  grace  of  God  until  a  year  or  two  later,  to 
which  I  shall  soon  refer. 

But  I  would  ask  you  to  pause  at  this  point,  in  order  to  notice 
a  very  important  change  in  the  relations  of  Parish  and  Town, 
which  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  Parish  records  of  1819.  In 
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1800,  or  about  that  time,  the  town,  which' had  retained  the  name 
of  Pownalborough  after  the  secession  of  Dresden  and  New  Milford 
(now  Alna),  changed  by  legislative  act  its  name  to  its  present 
Indian  name  Wiscasset.  The  Parish  of  the  East  precinct  of 
Pownalborough  became  the  Parish  of  Wiscasset  and  embraced 
the  whole  town  ;  for,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  such  was 
originally  the  constitution  of  all  New  England  towns.  Our 
fathers  were  of  one  communion.  Every  freeholder,  in  the  view  of 
our  forefathers,  was  expected  to  be  a  communicant  and  had  a 
vote  in  parish  affairs.  There  was  no  idea  of  a  society  or  parish 
outside  of  the  church ;  and  thus  every  town,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated, was  required  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  its  territory  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry.  As  population  increased  and  diverse 
views  of  doctrine  and  of  ordinances  began  to  prevail,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  freeholders  found  settlement  who  were  not  patient 
under  the  established  ministrations.  A  revolt  gradually  gained 
strength  against  "the  standing  order,"  as  our  clergy  were  called. 
By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  about  the  date  I  have  given, 
members  of  the  Parish  were  allowed  to  "poll  off,"  as  the  phrase 
was,  that  is,  to  give  notice  to  the  Parish  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  regarded  longer  as  members,  provided  they  gave  evidence  of 
belonging  to  other  religious  societies.  In  1819  the  Parish  of 
Wiscasset,  as  a  territorial  parish,  ceased  to  exist,  and  what  is  now 
in  law  the  First  Parish  was  regularly  constituted.  The  records  of 
1820  show  the  effects  of  that  Act  in  the  questions  which  arose 
about  individuals  who  sought  to  evade  the  parish  tax,  and  in  the 
first  legal  "polling  off"  of  those  who  formally  gave  the  required 
notice  that  they  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  members.  Other 
religious  societies  were  formed  and  the  effect  of  the  position  and 
condition  of  this  congregation  under  the  new  order  of  things  may 
easily  be  imagined. 

To  return  to  the  point  at  which  we  interrupted  our  history  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  this  church.  We  had  reached  the  period  of 
repeated  outpourings  of  the  spirit  of  God  upon  the  churches 
of  New  England.  In  1828  this  town  experienced  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  those  seasons  of  revival,  and  which  made  a 
memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  church.  Without  notice- 
able means  of  awakening  or  special  instrumentality  (for  three 
days  meetings,  as  in  these  later  days,  and  evangelists  were  then 
unknown)  the  spirit  of  God  seemed  to  come  down  at  once  and 
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pervade  the   town   from  centre  to  the  outmost  border.  Our 
Methodist  brethren  had  begun  their  peculiar  work  in  the  village 
quietly,  almost,  I  judge,  without  observation.    The  name  of  a 
brother  Brookings  has  been  referred  to  in  my  inquiries  into  the 
facts,  who  occupied  a  humble  tenement  on  the  harbor  side  nearly 
opposite  where  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Wood's  three  storied 
mansion  stood,  a  humble,  illiterate,  and,  as  was  thought,  somewhat 
eccentric  but  devout,  earnest  Christian  man.    It  is  an  illustration 
of  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Zernbbabel  ;  "not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  when  the 
memories  of  some  now  present  uniformly  refer  to  that  humble 
dwelling   as  the  spot  whence  the    Divine   Spirit    began  that 
manifestation  of  His  mighty  and  never  to  be  forgotten  power. 
Brookings  used  to  have  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference  at  his 
house.    Two  well  remembered  gentlemen,  neither  of  them  now 
among  the  living,  were  taking  an  evening  stroll  in  the  streets, 
and,  hearing  the  voice  of  prayer  and  song  from  that  dwelling, 
paused,  were  touched  especially  by  the  words  of  the  hymn  and 
the  melody  of  the  music,  and,  as  they  confessed,  were  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  their  own  religious  condition  and  need,  which 
resulted  in  their  own  surrender  to  the  Savior  of  men.    That  I  am 
told,  was,  so  far  as  outward  observation  could  determine,  the 
beginning  of  a  revival,  which  in  a  few  weeks  pervaded  the  town, 
as  already  stated,  all  under  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  though 
animated  with  more  fervent  zeal    and  activity.  Neighboring 
ministers  rendered  their  aid,  and  the  gracious  influence  came 
down  "like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass  ;  as  showers  that  water  the 
earth,"  upon  the  whole  territory.    Scarcely  a  family  but  felt  its 
power.    At  the  corners  of  the  streets  in  the  house  and  by  the 
wayside  the  one  engrossing  topic  was  the  great  subject  of  sin  and 
its  desert,  of  God  and  His  grace,  of  Christ  and  His  salvation.  I 
have  been  assured  that  in  the  stillness  of  evening  an  individual 
walked  these  streets  and,  as  he  declared,  scarcely  passed  a 
dwelling  from  which  he  did  not  hear  the  voice  of  prayer.    It  wa9 
reported  that  more  than  eighty  domestic  altars  were  erected 
within  those  few  weeks,  and  hundreds,  it  was  computed,  were  Led 
to  the  hope  of  the  gospel.    As  a  result  of  this  memorable  work 
of  revival,  there  was  an  important  accession  to  the  membership  of 
this  Church  and  to  its  strength.   The  Methodists  erected  a  (march 
edifice  with  a  considerable  congregation,  a  second  Congregational 
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Church  was  organized,  and  a  noticeable  advance  was  apparent  in 
the  religious  character  of  the  town. 

A  faithful  record  would  show  that  amidst  all  there  was  to 
make  glad  the  people  of  God,  elements  of  disunion  jealousies  and 
heart  burnings  were  developed  which  threatened  to  harass  and 
disturb  the  harmony  of  subsequent  years.  The  struggle  and 
conflict  in  New  England  between  those  who  called  themselves 
strictly  evangelical  and  those  who  held  to  a  less  discriminating 
confession  of  faith,  which  developed  itself  in  the  first  part  of 
the  century,  could  not  but  be  felt  here,  and  it  need  not  excite 
surprise,  that  one  effect  of  the  great  revival  was  to  set  in 
operation  discordant  elements  in  this  community.  It  is  not 
needful  on  this  occasion  to  revive  lingering  memories,  which 
would  better  slumber  among  things  forgotten.  Enough  to  state, 
that  valuable  members  left  the  old  church  to  join  themselves  to 
the  new  organizations  at  the  expense  of  much  feeling  and  some 
alienation,  causing  anxiety  and  grief,  as  I  remember,  in  the  old 
pastor's  heart  and  home,  and  calling  for  the  exercise  of  such 
patience  and,  I  may  add,  true  magnanimity  of  spirit  as  few 
possess.  The  condition  of  affairs  made  it  apparent  to  my  father 
•that  it  would  be  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned  that  he 
should  retire  from  his  ministry  of  twenty-eight  years,  which,  on 
his  second  formal  request,  was  acceded  to,  and  his  connexion 
ceased  August,  1830.  On  the  accession  of  his  succcessor, 
Rev.  Edward  Hooker,  measures  were  set  on  foot,  through 
his  wise  and  discreet  counsels,  which  in  due  time  issued  in 
the  abandonment  of  a  fruitless  effort  to  sustain  two  Congre- 
gational Societies,  and  the  members  of  the  seceding  church 
were  at  length  received  into  the  communion  and  fellowship 
of  the  first — a  wise  and  grateful  issue  out  of  troubles  which 
were  likely  to  cause  protracted  disquiet  and  evil.  It  gives 
me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  testify,  that  my  father,  in 
repeated  visits  to  this  town,  was  uniformly  received  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  consideration  by  all,  that  his  heart  was 
made  glad  as  an  instrument  of  strengthening,  so  far  as  was 
in  his  power,  the  bonds  of  fellowship  and  union  ;  that  his  interest 
and  love  and  prayers  for  this  people  increased  with  his  declining 
years,  and  that  his  last  wishes  were  to  sleep  his  last  sleep, 
among  the  people  with  whom  he  had  labored  and  whom  he  so 
loved  to  the  end. 
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Friends,  I  have  already  occupied  as  much  of  the  time 
devoted  to  these  public  exercises  as  properly  belongs  to  me, 
and  I  will  ask  your  indulgence  for  two  observations  suggested 
by  the  review  which  has  been  taken  of  the  past  history  of 
this  church. 

My  first  observation  is,  that  the  records  which  have  been 
submitted  to  my  inspection  reveal,  as  probably  most  church  and 
parish  records  would  reveal,  a  perpetual  struggle  and  frequent 
embarrassment  since  the  change  already  referred  to  of  relations 
between  town  and  parish  in  sustaining  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel,  unavoidable,  it  may  be,  in  a  voluntary  system.  One 
cannot  but  notice  how  deeply  entrenched  is  the  selfishness  of  the 
human  heart.  Even  when  our  charity  forbids  a  serious  doubt  that 
the  grace  of  God  has  wrought  its  work  in  the  soul,  the  old  leaven 
has  not  always  been  put  away.  Those  who  we  hope  are  good  men 
will  sometimes  work  a  traverse  to  relieve  themselves  from  their 
obligations  to  their  Lord  and  Master  and  His  cause.  Some 
apparently  dread  a  legal  tax  as  they  would  the  cholera,  and  forget 
that  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  are  a  necessity  of  our  mortal 
life  as  much  as  clothing  or  bread ; — a  necessity  for  themselves 
and  for  the  community,  and  that  the  minister's  stipend  is  not  a 
charity,  but  a  debt  to  be  promptly  and  honestly  paid.  It'  in  any 
case  whatever,  he  who  watches  for  our  souls  is  a  workman  worthy 
of  his  hire.  The  saying  attributed  to  Adam  Clarke  is  true  to  the 
letter,  "that  a  man's  religion  is  not  worth  much  that  costs  him 
nothing." 

Another  observation  is  suggested  by  the  memories  of  the 
past ;  first,  as  to  methods  of  christian  work.  When  this  church 
was  organized,  and  through  many  years  of  its  early  life,  as  in  our 
churches  generally,  the  week-day  or  Sabbath  evening  gathering 
for  prayer  and  conference  was  not  known  nor  was  there  a 
Sabbath  School.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  forefathers 
were  moved  to  project  the  colonization  of  the  new  world,  as  a 
Christian  work  for  themselves  and  the  aborigines,  though  Eliot 
had  spent  his  life  in  apostolic  labors  among  the  Natick  tribe  of 
Indians,  had  translated  and  published  his  Indian  Bible,  and 
societies  had  established  missions  among  them,  and  the  society 
for  propagating  the  gospel  had  sent  out  their  few  missionaries 
even  into  this  far  off  District  of  Maine  and  into  this  neighbor- 
hood, yet  a  slumber  had  fallen  upon  our  churches  in  this  thing 
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and  the  obligation  of  the  church  as  such, — as  a  self-propagating 
body, — to  put  forth  personal  effort  and  to  exercise  self-denial  for 
Christ  and  His  cause,  was  not  enforced.  The  scheme  of  church 
evangelization  was  to  wait  nearly  a  full  century  for  its  conception 
and  development.  The  idea  of  a  foreign  mission  to  the  heathen 
was  not  suggested  until  forty  years  had  passed,  and  then  was 
regarded  at  first  as  wild  and  visionary,  such  leaders  of  public 
opinion  as  Sydney  Smith,  a  canon  of  the  English  church,  in  the 
public  press  sneeringly  referring  to  such  men  as  William  Carey 
(who  conceived  the  scheme  of  a  mission  to  the  Indies  at  his 
work-bench)  as  "consecrated  cobblers."  The  many  associations 
and  schemes  of  christian  benevolence  and  work,  which  now  call 
forth  and  systematize  the  energies  of  the  church  from  the  Bible 
Society  down  through  the  long  catalogue  of  such  copartnerships 
in  the  christian  work  of  our  time,  have  all  come  into  being  almost 
within  the  memory  of  some  now  present.  How  many  doors  are 
now  wide  open  all  over  the  world  for  the  personal  effort  of 
the  humblest  member  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  which  the  first 
and  earlier  membership  of  this  church  had  not  dreamed  of,  even 
with  the  manifold  promises  of  the  holy  word  sounding  in  their 
ears  in  their  daily  reading  and  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
Sanctuary  ! 

And  then  beside  all  this,  the  foes  of  the  church  and  of  our 
spiritual  life  have  changed  their  modes  and  weapons  of  assault, 
and  thus  new  responsibilities  have  been  laid  on  pastor  and  church. 
The  open,  defiant  and  blasphemous  assailant  in  a  Voltaire,  a 
Tom  Paine,  and  the  French  Academician,  foiled  and  discomfited 
from  his  own  armoury,  has  passed  away  and  been  forgotten. 
The  great  adversary  now  employs  more  artful  and  insidious 
agents  through  science  and  philosophy  falsely  so  called,  and 
vain  and  pretentious  questionings  and  speculations,  reviving 
unbeliefs  which  have  slumbered  lor  thousands  of  years,  unsettling 
faith  in  the  God  of  creation,  of  Providence  and  of  grace, 
fostering  pride  of  intellect,  the  notion  of  the  all  sufficiency  of 
reason,  and  contempt  of  the  teachings  of  the  most  learned  and 
wisest  of  our  race.  We  have  reached  that  stage  of  advancement, 
that  the  merest  tyros  hold  themselves  competent  to  pronounce  on 
high  themes  which  have  tasked  the  ablest  and  most  learned  of 
the  ages  and  "rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  The  gospel 
moreover  has  always  been  in  conflict  and  will  ever  be  until  "the 
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kingdom  and  greatness  of  the  kingdom  shall  have  been  given 
to  the  people  of  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High  ;"  but  the  subjects 
of  controversy  vary  as  the  world  of  men  change  from  age  to 
age.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  the  controversy  was 
doctrinal,  prominent  doctrines  and  standards  of  the  church 
being  in  debate, — within  the  citadel  rather  than  without.  The 
conflict  in  these  da}rs  has  returned  with  new  material  and  tactics 
to  the  outposts  of  the  fortress.  Doubts  regarding  the  text 
and  authority  of  the  written  word,  and  the  nature  and  compass 
of  revelation,  questions  concerning  the  supernatural  in  wh  it 
claims  to  be  revealed  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests, 
concerning  a  future  life  of  retribution,  and  the  revival  of  old 
speculations  by  scientists  concerning  the  proving  of  natural 
law  and  kindred  topics  involved,  are  now  laying  demands  on 
thinking  men,  calling  for  discussions  which  in  the  years  we 
have  been  reviewing  would  have  led  men  to  charge  us  with 
setting  up  men  of  straw  to  display  our  adroitness  in  casting 
them  down.  All  these  new  phases  of  opinion  and  new  forms  of 
christian  work  lay  upon  us,  christian  friends,  new  and  special 
responsibilities  in  the  pastor's  study  in  the  defence  of  truth  in 
public  ministrations,  in  the  vestry  and  in  our  daily  conversation. 
Add  the  fearful  encroachment  of  a  spirit  of  worldliness  which 
has  brought  many  a  church  to  grief,  and  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  standard  of  christian  life  and  action,  to  obliterate  the 
distinction  of  a  "peculiar  people"  which  our  Master  redeemed  us 
that  we  might  become,  and  even  to  emasculate  the  Christianity 
of  this  day,  with  all  there  is  to  confirm  our  faith  and  animate 
our  zeal  in  new  unfoldings  of  the  word  of  promise,  the  church 
is  called  upon  to  renew  her  watching  unto  prayer  and  her 
diligence  to  walk  humbly  before  God. 

In  a  membership  that  has  completed  its  first  century  and 
beholds  the  dawn  of  its  second,  one  cannot  help  forecasting  the 
future.  But  who  are  we  to  declare  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
Without  a  prophet's  ken  this  we  know,  that  this  flock,  though 
there  be,  as  there  must  be,  the  perpetual  succession  of  coming 
and  going,  if  faithful,  will  ever  be  under  the  watchful  Shepherd's 
eye,  and  that  no  adversary  can  prevail  against  it.  This  also 
we  know,  that  you,  brethren  and  sisters,  will  sooner  or  later, 
have  joined  the  great  assembly  that  have  gone  before.  Other 
hands  will  at   this  altar  consecrate  children  of  the  covenant 
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here  born,  other  voices  lift  up  the  prayers  of  congregations  here 
assembled  and  the  songs  of  praise  which  shall  ascend  from  this 
sanctuary.  Nevertheless  can  we  not  all  with  one  accord  say, 
is  it  an  idle  fancy  to  imagine,  that  this  whole  church  of  the 
past  as  well  as  of  the  present,  this  whole  household  of  faith 
of  the  liviug  and  of  the  departed,  join  in  full  and  joyful 
sympathy  and  say  :  "Lord  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place 
in  all  generations:"  "The  rock  of  our  strength  and  our  refuge 
is  in  God :  Trust  in  Him  at  all  times :  God  is  a  refuge 
for  us"? 
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APPENDIX. 


[From  the  Seaside  Oracle  of  August  9,  1873.] 

The    Congregational  Centennial. 

The  Centennial  Reunion  of  the  Congregational  Church — 
the  "mother  church"  of  the  "East  Precinct  of  Pownalborough" — 
anciently  known  as  "Wiscasset  Point" — and  now  the  town  of 
Wiscasset — took  place  on  Wednesday,  August  6th,  on  the  very 
spot  where  a  hundred  years  ago  its  founders  met  and  perfected 
its  organization. 

In  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
for  1800,  in  a  sketch  of  Wiscasset  we  find  the  following  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Alden  Bradford  : 

"Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  from  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland  ;  some  of  whom  were  Episcopalians,  and 
some  Presbyterians,  but  they  are  all  happily  united  with  the  rest 
of  the  people,  who  form  a  Congregational  Society.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Moore  was  the  first  ordained  minister.  He  was  settled 
in  1773." 

The  day  was  fine.  The  verdure  of  the  surrounding  heights 
and  headlands  environing  the  bay  was  beautifully  mirrored  on  its 
placid  surface ;  light  clouds  veiled  the  face  of  the  sun,  and 
tempered  his  rays. 

The  church  was  tastefully  trimmed  with  evergreen  and  oak 
leaves,  interspersed  with  fragrant  flowers.  The  entire  decoration 
was  simple,  tasteful  and  pretty,  and  a  credit  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  designed  and  executed  it. 
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Within  a  green  arch  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit  were  the 
names  of  the  several  pastors  of  the  church,  arranged  as  follows : 

MOORE. 

BRADFORD.  PACKARD. 
HOOKER. 


WHITE. 

BALKAM. 

STREET. 


1773. 
1873.' 


MATHER. 
MERRILL. 
BOLSTER. 


The  sittings  were  filled  above  and  below.  From  New 
Orleans,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Portland,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  children  of  this  church  were 
gathered  to  gladden  her  greeting  and  crown  her  century's 
pride. 

The  following  was  the 

ORDER   OP  EXERCISES. 

Music  Organ  Voluntary. 

Festival  Hyinn  Choir. 

Invocatiou  Rev.  Jotham  Sewall. 

Scripture  Selections..  Rev.  George  E.  Street. 

Prayer  Uriah  Balkan),  D.  D. 

Hyniu  Choir. 

Address  Prof.  Alpheus  S.  Packard. 

Prayer  P  Rev.  George  E.  Street. 

Hymn  *  Congregation. 

Tune— Old  Hundredth. 

O  Thou !  before  whose  endless  days 

All  times  and  seasons  are  the  same, 
Help  us  aright  to  sound  Thy  praise, 

And  give  fit  glory  to  Thy  name. 

A  hundred  years  of  grace  and  love  1 
How  great  the  sum,  how  small  our  worth! 

Thy  church  iu  grateful  wonder  bow'd 
Recounts  Thy  mercies  since"  its  birth. 

May  this  Thy  plant  a  cent'ry  old, 

Blossom  to-day  in  praises  sweet ; 
Our  hearts  uplifted  to  Thy  throne, 

Lay  the  rich  garland  at  Thy  feet. 

Doxology  "Be  Thou,  O  God,  exalted  high,"  etc. 

Benediction  Rev.  William  H.  Bolster. 

The  choral  arrangements  were  admirably  made  and  pleas- 
ingly  executed.     Mr.   Thomas  P.   Ryder,   the  accomplished 

+  Written  by  Mrs.  Annette  Hubbard  Hobson. 
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organist  of  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  presided  at  the  organ. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Alpheus  S.  Packard, 
D.  D.,  of  Bowdoin  College,  of  more  than  than  three  score  years 
and  ten,  a  son  of  one  of  the  earlier  pastors. 

THE  DINNER. 

A  canopy  of  canvas  had  been  spread  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chapel,  on  the  grounds  of  Ctipt.  Richard  H.  Tucker, 
covering  four  or  five  long  tables  capable  of  seating  some  three 
hundred  guests.  The  sides  were  ornamented  with  flags.  Flowers 
in  garlands  and  vases  adorned  the  tables,  upon  which  was 
spread  a  bountiful  collation. 

After  refreshments,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  repast 
was  ordered. 

Letters  were  read,  full  of  sympathy,  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hooker,  Erastus  Foote,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  John  Boynton  and 
others,  from  abroad. 

Speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  George  Packard,  a  son  of 
this  church,  and  now  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Balkara  and  the  Rev.  George  E. 
Street,  lormer  pastors ;  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Spenceley  of  Boston, 
formerly  an  attendant  of  the  church  and  a  member  of  its 
sabbath- school,  and  by  Capt.  R.  H.  Tucker. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Cushinan  admirably  presided  over  the  festivities 
of  the  occasion. 

After  joining  in  a  song  of  praise  to  Almighty  God,  the 
company  dispersed,  to  gather  again  in  the  church  in  the  evening 
for  prayer  and  praise — as  the  last  and  crowning  act  of  the 
auspicious  day  and  occasion — and  thus,  at  a  late  hour,  a 
full  concourse  closed  the  day  of  an  hundred  years  of  the  old 
church's  history. 

So  ended  one  of  the  most  complete  and  successful  commem- 
orations of  a  public  event,  in  all  its  parts,  which  has  ever 
occurred  in  Maine,  and  the  church  takes  a  new  departure  for  the 
century  to  come.  Crowned  as  she  is  with  the  grace  and  glory  of 
a  ''hundred  years"  may  she  ever  be  a  power  lor  good  in  the 
religious,  moral  and  aesthetical  future  of  VViscasset. 


